CHAPTER VIII
MARRIAGE
(1676-1678)
WE now approach the delicate question of how John
freed himself from the Duchess of Cleveland. Un-
questionably towards the end of 1676 he quitted Barbara for
Sarah. Was he " off with the old love before he was on with
the new " ? Or was it one of those familiar dissolving views,
where one picture fades gradually away and the other grows
into gleaming, vivid life? Gossip and scandal there is
a-plenty; evidence there is none. Of course, a married
woman separated from her husband, unfaithful to him,
notoriously licentious, who has a young man in the twenties
as her lover, must expect that a time will come when her
gay companion will turn serious, when all the charms and
pleasures she can bestow will pall and cloy, and when he will
obey the mysterious command of a man's spirit to unite
himself for ever, by every tie which nature and faith can
proffer, to a being all his own. But Barbara took it very ill,
and after a brief attempt to console herself with Wycherley,
the playwright, she withdrew from England altogether and
took up her abode in Paris. Here she became intimate with
Montagu, the English Ambassador already mentioned, with
results which after a while emerged upon the stage of history.
We cannot dismiss this topic without recourse to Mrs
Manley. She is Lord Macaulay's witness; and, counter-
signed by his great name, cannot be swept incontinently back
into the cesspool from which she should never have crawled.
The witness is voluble where trustworthy records are silent
upon this transference of Churchill's affections. She throws
light of a certain character where the lamps of truth are dim.
In her masterpieces, The New Atalantis and Quern Zarah, she
gives two mutually destructive accounts of the breach between
John and Barbara. The New Atalantis describes how Churchill,
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